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A Word from the Editor 


We are happy to tell you that fifteen boys and girls have 
earned subscriptions to WEE WISDOM since our WEE WISDOM 
Writers’ Guild was established in November. For May you are 
to write about Other Peoples and Other Countries. You have a 
few more days in which to get your material to us. If you have 
not written your story or poem, sit down now and tell us some- 
thing about little French or English or Dutch or Japanese or 
Indian boys and girls; about their pets or their games, their 
schools or their work; or about the interesting countries in 
which they live, or the beautiful clothes that they wear. From 
your geographies you can find out whether these children live 
by the sea or in deep forests, in sandy deserts or in mountain- 
ous regions. You can find out whether the people of the land 
you choose to write about farm or mine or manufacture. With 
these facts in mind, you can use your imagination and write 
good stories about them. The children of other lands live in- 
teresting lives, full of fun and adventure, work and play, just 
as do the boys and girls of our country. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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MARCH WIND 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


A wind came whirlin?, down our street, 
And rumpled hair all combed and neat. 
The song, it whistled gay and high 

Must certainly have reached the sky. 
“March Wind,” I asked, “why bluster so? 
Have you no soft and gentle blow?” 
The wind just puffed his cheeks and blew— 
His reason then I thought I knew; 
A tiny bud came peeping, out; 

“Whatever 1 is the noise about?” 
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“This is going to be the best 
week-end I have ever had,’’ said 


rice- and-cream. ‘Just think, 
Mother, a party after school Fri- 
day, and Saturday a new clubhouse 
in the big oak tree, after Daddy 
tests it and says it’s o. k.”’ 

‘That will be fine,’’ Mrs. Webber 
agreed, smiling back at her son, 
‘“‘but do you have your violin lesson 
so well prepared that Miss Wilbur 
will be glad to have you at her party 
tomorrow ?”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ said Jimmie, but he was 
not thinking of the lesson. ‘‘I saw 
some rope in Hardy’s store last 
night, Mother, that would be fine 
for pulling things up to the club- 
house. Hardy’s are having a sale, 
too. If the club would chip in, we 
could buy it.’’ 

Mrs. Webber poured Jimmie an- 
other glass of milk before she asked, 
“Who is going to belong to your 
club 

‘‘Every one in our neighborhood 
but Albert,’’ said Jimmie. ‘‘I don’t 
care much about him.”’ 

“Tsn’t he the new boy that lives 
with his aunt at the end of the 
block ?”’ asked Mrs. Webber. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you care about him?”’ 

“Oh, he’s queer,’’ said Jimmie. 


Jimmie Webber over his breakfast . 


‘‘He can’t throw a ball straight, 
and when we were playing leapfrog 
yesterday he fell down twice. He 
never knows what to do.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you could show him,”’ 
Mrs. Webber suggested, sympathy 
for Albert showing in her eyes. 
**Don’t you think he will be lonely 
if he is the only one left out?”’ 

Jimmie put down his glass and 
got his books. ‘‘We have asked him 
to play lots of times, Mother, but he 
always says he can’t. I guess he’ll 
be glad if we don’t bother him.”’ 

Cap in hand, Jimmie came to kiss 
his mother good-by. 

‘*Son,’’ said Mrs. Webber, ‘‘do 
you really think Albert will like 
being left out? I wonder if you 
may not judge people too quickly. 
Perhaps, if you knew Albert better, 
you’d like him better.”’ 

Jimmie shifted uneasily from one 


foot to the other. Down in his 
heart, he knew that no one ever 


wants to be left out. Finally, he 
said: ‘‘No, Mother, I guess he won’t 
like it; but I think it’s all right to 
judge people. I hear what they say 
and see what they do.’’ 

For a moment Mrs. Webber did 
not answer. Then she said softly: 
‘‘Sometimes what we see and hear 
is only a part of the truth, Jimmie. 
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Perhaps Albert feelsstrange, 
just as you did last summer 
when we were in that little 
seacoast village where you 
didn’t know any one, and all 
the games children: 
played there were new to 
you.”’ 

Jimmie’s eyes wavered, 
but he tried to hold them 
steady. He remembered very 
well how lonesome and hurt 
he had felt. 

‘“Maybe you’re right, 
Mother; but Albert’s a sissy, and it 
would crowd us to take him in.”’ 

‘*You’ll have to decide that for 
yourself, Son,’’ said Mrs. Webber. 
“Tf you don’t want him, he won’t 
be happy with you. Think about it. 


See if you’re treating him as you 
would want him to treat you if you 
had come into his neighborhood. 
That’s all, dear.’’ 

This morning, 
kissed Jimmie again before he hur- 


Mrs. Webber 
ried away to school. It is strange 
what a kiss can do. That second 
one kept asking Jimmie, just as his 
mother had, if he were treating A1- 
bert as he, himself, would like to be 


treated. He kept remembering how 
he had felt last summer. He knew 


that he would not like to make a 
boy feel like that, whether he was 
a good playmate or not. 

When Jimmie reached the school 
grounds, Albert was not there. Us- 
ually, Jimmie did not notice 
whether Albert was there or not; 
but this morning he was glad that 
the new neighbor had not come. If 
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“But L think 

it’s all right 

to judge peo- 
ple.” 
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Albert were there, he might ask 
him to join the club; and Jimmie 
did not really want him. 

At recess, however, he found Al- 
bert at his elbow every time he 
turned around. Jimmie was only 
ten, but he suspected that his seeing 
Albert so often was because he was 
watching for him and wondering if 
he should ask him. Then, before 
Jimmie knew it, he had asked Al- 
bert to join the club. 

Albert’s eyes grew so big that 
Jimmie was startled. 

‘‘Do you really want me?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Boy, I’d like to belong to 
a club that had its house in a tree!” 

‘*Then,’’ said Jimmie, ‘‘ you come 
around with the rest of the boys at 
noon, and we’ll look at the rope in 
Hardy’s window. We’re going to 
buy it to lift things up and down.” 
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“T couldn’t,’’ said Al- 
bert slowly. ‘‘I have an 
errand at noon.”’ 

‘*Then you and I can see 
it this evening before I go 
to my violin lesson,’’ Jim- 
mie offered. ‘‘Your share will be 
ten cents.”’ 

couldn’t,’’? Albert repeated. 
flushing. ‘‘I have another errand 
then, and I haven’t a dime either.”’ 

He looked so miserable that Jim- 
mie felt sorry for him; but as he 
was about to throw an arm about 
Albert’s shoulders and tell him they 
would find some way of earning the 
money, Albert pulled his top from 
his pocket and a dime came out 
with it, clinking to the gravel. 

‘‘What about that dime?’’ asked 
Jimmie. ‘‘Why not use it?’’ 
“It’s not mine,’”’ Albert stam- 
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“Sometimes 
what we see 
and hear is 
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mered, and bent to pick it up just 
as the bell rang, ending their re- 
cess. 

‘It’s not mine, honestly,’’ he 
whispered as they hurried to their 
room. 

Albert was a queer boy, Jimmie 
thought. If he did not want to join 
the club, that was all right; and if 
the dime really was not his, 
that, too, was all right. 
Why did he stammer and 


5 
Jimmie.” At noon, Jimmie 
thought he understood ey- 
R erything. When he and 


the other boys went past 
Hardy’s store to look at 
the rope, there was Albert 
in the candy store buying 
red hots and paying for 
them with the dime that he 
had jerked from his pocket 
at recess. Albert, Jimmie 
decided, told stories and 
was a coward. Now, he 
would not have to have the boy in 
his club. 

He did not tell the other boys 
what he had seen; but he did tell 
his mother when he got home. 

“*So it was all right to judge 
him,’’ Jimmie ended. ‘‘ Now that I 
know him, I don’t like him any bet- 
ter than I did; and I don’t want 
him around.”’ 

‘*It does look as though Albert 
had been dishonest,’’ said Mrs. 
Webber slowly, ‘‘but I can’t believe 
that Albert would do such ugly 
things. Perhaps there is something 
about it that we do not under- 
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stand. He may have a good reason.”’ 

‘*What else could it have been, 
Mother, but a story? It’s as plain 
as can be. He wanted the red hots, 
and he wasn’t man enough to come 
out and say so. He’d rather pre- 
tend that he had an errand, and be 
a sneak.’’ 

Jimmie was so sure he was right 
that he never looked at Albert all 
afternoon, nor did he speak to him 
during recess. After school he took 
his violin and hurried to Miss Wil- 
bur’s house, where tomorrow eve- 
ning she was to give the party for 
her music pupils. 

Jimmie had expected to forget 
about Albert, now that the matter 
of his nonmembership in the club 
was settled; but during the lesson 
he kept thinking of him. To Jim- 
mie’s surprise, it hurt him to find 
that one of his schoolmates had 
done as he believed Albert had. It 
made his school and his neighbor- 
hood not quite so fine to have a per- 
son in them that was dishonest. 

He thought about 
Albert so hard that 
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tle spare time, I’d like you to prac- 
tice it together so that you could 
play it tomorrow at the party.”’ 

Then the doorbell rang. 

Miss Wilbur went to answer it. 
Before Jimmie knew it, Albert was 
in the room, staring at him around 
Miss Wilbur while she untied the 
big pastry box that he had brought 
with him. 

Jimmie avoided Albert’s eyes 
and busied himself with putting 
away his violin. 

“‘O Jimmie,’’ cried Miss Wilbur 
when at last she had the box open, 
‘‘come, see what Albert’s aunt has 
sent me!”’ 

Reluctantly, Jimmie came for- 
ward. There in the box were two 
dozen candied apples as brilliantly 
red as the stripes in the flag. 

did she get them so red?” 
asked Miss Wilbur. 

‘“‘With red hots,’’ Albert an- 
swered. ‘‘I got them for Auntie at 
noon, and she made the apples while 
I was in school. She thought you 
might like them for 
the party.”’ 


Miss Wilbur had to 
ask him twice to re- 
peat the march he had 
been playing; but 
when he finished it, 
she said: ‘‘That was 
beautiful. I have an- 
other boy that has 
been working on this 
march, and I want you 
to know him. He 


‘*Indeed, I shall,”’ 
said Miss Wilbur. 
Turning to Jimmie, 
she added, ‘‘ Albert is 
the boy I was telling 
you of. His aunt and 
I went to school to- 
gether, and we often 
do little things for 
each other. Albert 
plays the piano, but 


plays the piano. If 
you and he have a lit- 


She untied the big box. 


his aunt hasn’t one; s0 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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“T look just like a bald-headed baby!” 
Patty muttered to herself as she stood 
before the mirror in the upstairs bed- 
room. “Oh, dear, I wish I could wear 
the red tam. I don’t see why I can’t. 
Beatrice said she wouldn’t 

care a bit, and red’s my most 

becoming color.” 

Patty poked a finger 
under the brown béret 
that Mother had just 
finished. 

“It’s too tight,” she 
assured herself. “My 
ears will be ground 
right into my head. I 
don’t see why Mother 


” 


She pulled Beatrice’s 
tam from the bureau 
drawer and held it up 
to her cheek. She had 
borrowed it from her 
schoolmate especially for to- 
day, but Mother did not like 
for her to wear borrowed 
clothes. The tam was sweet 
on her; the fuzziness softened the lines 
of her face, made her prettier. People 
would look at her and ask, “Who is that 
girl?” 

“Ready, dear?” called Mother from 
the foot of the stairs. 

Patty threw the tam back into the 
drawer. Her clothes were never right, 
she angrily told herself as she ran down 
the stairs. Mother bought patterns and 
carefully planned and pieced, just as the 
4H Club leader had taught her; but the 
blouses and skirts and dresses, when 
finished, did not look like the pictures 
in the fashion sheets. Patty was not 
conscious of her clothes when she was 
with her schoolmates in Westland, but 
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Patty's Basque Cap 


By MABEL RUGGLES COBB 


the minute she was on the city streets 
of Benton and passed well-dressed city 
girls she began to be uncomfortable and 
ill at ease. Not a soul in the whole 
world but herself would be wearing a 

cap like this, she thought, and 

it was all because of Mother’s 
idea that one should 
not wear other peo- 
ple’s clothes. Any girl 
would want to look— 
well, decent when she 
was going to hear 
Helen Clark Downing, 
a real author, read her 
own stories. Why, al- 
most everybody in 
Benton would be at the 
Girls’ Club. 

“We don’t look very 
nice,” she said crossly 
as she slipped on her 
brown coat. 

“We look clean and neat,” 
Mother said as she adjusted 


her old black felt hat which 
she herself had made—per- 
pattern—three years before. “But I do 
wish we could afford——” She hesi- 


tated, then finished firmly, “I think your 
cap is distinctive; not like everybody 
else’s. If it’s too tight, I can rip the 
binding and put in——” 

“A piece-of-pie shape,” said Patty 
promptly. She was aware of the wistful 
note in Mother’s voice, and that note 
made her ashamed of her own ungra- 
ciousness. She shook her head vigor- 
ously. “It feels good now,” she said, 
“and my hair won’t blow into my eyes. 
Mother, isn’t it wonderful that we’re go- 
ing! Just think! Beatrice didn’t know 


who Helen Clark Downing is until I told 
her. 


Can you imagine? Beatrice said 
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her mother told her that she just doesn’t 
see how you find time to spend in read- 
ing. I told her you read to know things, 
so that you can bring me up better.” 

“Patty!” gasped Mrs. Barlow. 

“It didn’t offend Beatrice, Mother, so 
you don’t have to scold about personal 
remarks. Is Tommy cat out? Oh, let’s 
hurry! Here’s your bag.” 

They locked the door and put the key 
under the mat. A biting March wind 
swooped down upon them from the 
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north woods as they left the shelter of 
the woodshed and made their way to 
the garage. Patty pulled the old blanket 
from the back seat of the car and 
wrapped it around her legs. There were 
two awful moments when it seemed as 
if the car would not start; but finally, 
with a protesting wheeze, it was off, and 
Patty was able to relax in joyful antici- 
pation of the event to come. 

Ever since she could remember, she 
had heard of Helen Clark Downing; but, 
although the Downing home was only 
twenty miles distant from Westland, 
Patty had never seen this famous writer 
of children’s stories. Whenever Mrs. 
Cox, a neighbor of the Barlow’s, came 
to call, Patty made some inquiry about 
Mrs. Downing. For Mrs. Cox, before 
she had moved to Westland, had lived in 
Meacham, and had met Mrs. Downing 
and talked with her at village meetings. 
The author was very pleasant, Mrs. Cox 
said; not “stuck up” at all. She had a 
French cook and a girl to wait on table 
and to help with the children, but that 


“I think that lady back there wants 
some help.” 
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style of living was all right if one could 
afford it. It must be that the Downings 
could; for they had trotted around the 
world several times, and that took 
money. In Patty’s mind all the Down- 
ings were invested with glamour and 
romance. A feeling of gratitude stirred 
her mind as she looked up at her mother, 
who was guiding the car very carefully 
over the deeply rutted country road; 
Mother took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to let Patty do things that she 
enjoyed. 

Downhill and uphill they rode, through 
the raw, biting wind. The valleys were 
dark with shadows before they struck 
the state road; for it was a gray day. 


“Let’s drive fast,’ urged Patty as 
they swung down the long ribbon of 
concrete. “We mustn’t be late.” 

“Cold, dear?” asked Mother. 

“Not very,” chattered Patty. “Mother, 
don’t you wish you could get acquainted 
with Mrs. Downing?” 

“Yes, I’d like to know her; she has 
traveled a good deal, and must be a very 
interesting woman.” 

“But would you dare speak to her if 
you got the chance?” 

Mother laughed. “Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” murmured Patty. 
But she did know, for hidden away in 
her mind was the belief that a woman 
such as Mrs. Downing would see only 
Mother’s clothes, unmistakably country- 
stamped, and her work-worn hands. 

“T do wish we could know some won- 
derful people. If I ever get to be an 
author—you know, I’m going to be one 
some day, Mother—I shall speak to ev- 
erybody; for I shall keep on being my- 
self even after I’m famous.” With that 
Patty leaned back and pictured herself, 
beautifully gowned, sweeping past a 
group of richly clad women and girls, to 
befriend some poor and rather pathetic- 
looking people. 

The car was approaching the Girls’ 
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Club grounds, with many other cars 
which contained well-dressed people. 
The old feeling of shabbiness swept over 
Patty. She put up a mittened hand and 
poked the béret; the thing stood up too 
perkily ; it ought to be scrunched down, 
like everybody else’s. Suddenly Patty 
felt the pull of the brakes, and the car 
slackened its speed; in another minute 
they were on the left-hand side of the 
road, passing a car that was standing 
on the concrete. 

“Um-m,” said Mother. “Came pretty 
near hitting that car.” 

Patty said nothing. Apparently 
Mother had not noticed that a woman 
was standing beside that car, and that 
she had signaled to them to stop. She 
wanted a ride into town to get gas 
probably; and that meant, if they were 
kind enough to take her in, as farmer 
folks in Vermont are, they would have 
to drive her back again to her car. She 
would allow it, of course, and then Patty 
and Mother would be late for the read- 
ing. It was not their business, Patty 
reasoned silently. Somebody else would 
come along and give the woman as- 
sistance; it was not a good thing to pick 
up strangers. 

With the matter well settled in her 
own mind, Patty turned around and 
looked back. A big car, with two men 
on the front seat, was coming, but the 
woman was not with them; there she 
was, still standing in the road. Oh, dear, 
why did unpleasant things always have 
to happen? Why could that something 
inside her not keep still? 

“Mother,” she said rather mournfully, 
“T think that lady back there wants 
some help.” 

“Who? Where?” Mrs. Barlow slowed 
the car abruptly. She peered into the 


mirror. “I guess she does. I’ll just go 
back and see.” 
“Oh, dear, we'll be late!” wailed 


Patty. ‘Mother, if you have to take her 
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into town, don’t bring her back again. 
Let her get her own self back here.” 

“Why, Patty!” exclaimed her mother. 
“You'd be the first one to say we mustn’t 
leave her in trouble.” 

“I might say so, but I know what 
would be inside me,” muttered Patty 
to herself as they stopped in front of 
the stalled car. 

“Oh, I’m so grateful!” the woman ex- 
claimed as she came to the side of the 
car. She smiled at Mother and at Patty, 
and then to Patty’s horror she stared, 
simply stared at the béret! “I don’t like 
to ask strangers for a ride’ —with what 
seemed to Patty a mighty effort, the 
lady wrenched her eyes away from the 
cap, and looked at Mother again—“but 
I have an appointment at four o’clock 
which I must keep.” 

She climbed into the back seat of their 
car and slammed the door, dropping a 
brown leather brief case onto the floor. 
A thought flashed into Patty’s 
mind: four-o’clock appointment, 
and this was the road in from 
Meacham; but no, Helen Clark 
Downing would never be driv- 
ing an old car that did not look 
much better than their own. She 
would be lolling back on luxuri- 
ous cushions in a big machine 
driven by a pompous chauffeur, 
and she would be dressed “fit to 
kill” as the hired man said. 

While this woman—well, one 
just did not think about her 
clothes. 

“TIsn’t 
stranger. 


it cold?” asked the 
“It is so good of you 


Panic-stricken, Patty listened. 
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to bother with me! 
out of your way?” 
Patty twisted around in her seat. Her 
cheeks were reddened by the cold, and 
her blue eyes were big with excitement. 
“We’re going to the Girls’ Club,” she 
said, “to hear Helen Clark Downing 
read some of her stories. I like her 
books. Have you ever read any of 
them?” 
The lady stared at her. “How far 
have you driven, this cold day?” 
“Twenty miles, isn’t it, Mother?” 
“For goodness’ sake!” gasped the 
stranger. “Well, you do encourage me.” 
Her brown eyes widened and _ she 
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laughed, showing a mouthful of firm, 
white teeth. “Isn’t this exciting? You 
see, I happen to be Helen Clark Down- 
ing. And you’re driving forty miles 
just to hear me read! That’s the most 
encouraging thing I’ve had happen to 
me in a long time. Now that I’ve told 
you my name, will you tell me yours— 
and tell me where you got your cap? 
It’s exactly like those that the Basque 
people in Europe wear. I’m going to 
read a story about a Basque girl and 
her cap. Would you let me take yours to 
use as an exhibit? Did your mother 
make it? My! Isn’t she clever! I 
would like to have the pattern. My 
daughter, Cynthia, wants one just be- 
cause they’re different. You-know how 
girls are.” 

“Oh, I’d love to let you take it,’ cried 
Patty. “We thought my béret was too 
small, and Mother was going to put 
in a piece because I looked so bald- 
headed. I thought it hurt my ears, but 
it doesn’t now. My name’s Patty Bar- 
low, and this is Mother. Mother would 
be glad to have you take the pattern. 
Wouldn’t you, Mother?” 

Eyes dancing and face alight with 
smiles, Patty let the words tumble off 
her lips. This was wonderful! Who- 
ever would have believed that such an 
exciting thing could really happen? 
They chatted, the three of them, like old 
friends, as they drove into town. 

“Plenty of time,” said Mrs. Downing, 
glancing at the town clock. “TI’ll tele- 
phone from the club for a garage man 
to get my car. It wheezed and sneezed 
all the way down here, and I expected 
trouble. I know what we’ll do after the 
reading, if you have time.” 

“What?” breathed Patty. 

“They’re serving tea at the club, so 
we'll have to stay a little while; but it 
means ladylike sandwiches and tea with 
no “gumption” to it. Suppose, as soon 
as we can get away, we—you and your 
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mother and I—go to a restaurant and 
have something substantial,” suggested 
Mrs. Downing. 

“Mother, may we? Mother, say we 
may! Oh, that’ll be lovely, and I’ll have 
ice cream.” 

“To cool yourself off,” laughed Mrs. 
Downing. “Cynthia is like that, too.” 

The car drew up before the club 
house. Before Mrs. Downing could get 
out of the car, two ladies had rushed 
to meet her. “We were a bit worried,” 
said one as she shook hands. “Oh, is 
this your daughter?” asked the other, 
holding out a hand to Patty. 


“A borrowed daughter,” laughed Mrs. 
Downing, and, after introducing Mrs. 
Barlow and Patty, she related the cir- 
cumstances of the delay. 

“I’m going to send you home in my 
car after the reading,” said the stouter 
and more grandly dressed lady, “but 
you must come up to the house and have 
dinner with us first. It will give us 
so much pleasure——” 


Panic-stricken, Patty listened. Of 
course Mrs. Downing would go; it would 
be foolish of her not to accept so won- 
derful an invitation. These ladies were 
very kind; the thin one was asking 
Mother to sit with her. Patty looked at 
the big sedan that the first lady had 
pointed out; soft cushions and, yes, a 
smartly uniformed chauffeur! She took 
a step forward with a “Don’t mind us” 
on her lips. Then she heard Mrs. Down- 
ing’s clear voice rising above the babel. 

“Oh, thank you,” Mrs. Downing was 
saying. “It’s very kind of you; but I 
have to drive the car home tonight, for 
my husband wants it early in the morn- 
ing. I know from experience that 
there’s nothing much the matter with 
it. I can’t accept an invitation to dinner 
this time because I’m having dinner 
with these friends.” She reached out 
a hand to Patty. “The cap, dear; I 
should like to use it.” 
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Every night there’s a train goes by; a 
The light from the fire box flames up high; = 
The cloud of smoke looks red and bright. ( 
I kneel in bed to watch, each night. = 
There are puffs of steam as the engine clangs; 9 
The cars come after, with rattles and bangs; 9 
There’s a rumble and roar and a racket of wheels; Fi 
There’s a bell that rings, and a brake that squeals. side 
Into the night the train goes by; vs 
So I cuddle down with a sleepy sigh. = 
But I send my thoughts to follow the train ae 


Over the mountain, across the plain. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne overheard a lady say that she, Anne, 
must have a lucky talisman to protect her. 
Grandmother said that Anne’s only talis- 
man was the one that all people carry with 
them at all times. Before the story ends 
Anne will learn what her talisman is. Just 
now she thinks it must be the tiny minia- 
ture of her mother, who is no longer with 
them. 

Anne’s father, who is an engineer, Prossy, 
their housekeeper, and Anne are now living 
on a mesa in the southwestern desert where 
Mr. Donaldson is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a big dam. 

One spring morning Anne sets off on 
her pony for an exploring trip alone. She 
dismounts in a dry river bed and a minute 
later is swept off her feet by rushing water. 
The spring thaw of mountain snow has 
flooded the river. Dick Harland rescues 
Anne; but their homes are on the opposite 
side of the river. They mount their ponies 
again and are on their way to look for a 
natural bridge that Dick has heard about, 
when suddenly they meet Paul, a boy from 
the camp. He looks as if some great mis- 
fortune has come upon him. 

Paul tells Anne that he had the antique 
necklace Professor Corson found, and has 
lost it. Paul plans to run away, but Anne 
persuades him to ask the heavenly Father 
f what he should do. After praying about it, 
Paul decides to return to camp and tell his 
father. Dick and Paul build a fire and the 
three prepare to spend the night in the 
open, when across the river comes the voice 
of Anne’s father. 


Chapter IX 


ee WAS not frightened at the 
idea of staying in the wilds over- 
night. The boys were taking good care 
of her; but oh, how glad she was to 
hear Father’s voice, coming across the 


river to reassure her in the darkness! 

Dick ran down to the water’s edge. 

“Anne is safe, sir; not hurt at all,” 
he called. 

“Thank you, my lad; and who are 
you?” 

“T’m Dick Garland.” 

“Your father is looking for you, too. 
He'll be glad. I was to fire a gun as a 
signal if I found any one.” 

Another voice spoke out of the dark- 
ness. 

“Have you seen anything of Paul An- 
drews? I don’t know whether he is on 
that side of the river or not, but he 
didn’t get back home tonight.” 

It was Mr. Andrews’ voice. 

“Father, Father! I’m all right.” 
Paul’s voice had a ring of joy in it. 
Perhaps for the first time in his life he 
realized how much his father loved him. 
Deep in his heart Paul was resolving, 
“T’ll never, never make him feel sorry. 
I’ll be the kind of boy he’ll be proud of. 
T’ll tell him all about this, and he’ll know 
I’m not a thief. He’ll help me. That’s 
what fathers do. They love their chil- 
dren and help them through every- 
thing.” 

“Thank God!” came in Mr. Andrews’ 
deep voice. 

Mr. Donaldson fired the signal gun, 
and soon the other searchers gathered 
on the opposite shore. 

“Now, how are we _ to get them 
across?” asked Mr. Donaldson. 

“Not till morning, sir,” said old 
Manuel. “Then we will throw a cable 


across and pull them over.” 
No one had a boat or a raft, so Man- 
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Paul picked up a stick and stirred the 


water a little. 


uel’s suggestion seemed the only plan to 
follow. Mr. Donaldson and Manuel re- 
mained on the opposite bank, but the 
rest of the searchers went home. Mr. 
Crawford would carry the news back to 
the camp, to prevent any anxious hearts 
there. 

After a while Anne fell asleep on the 
sand behind the fire. It was a hard bed, 
and she awoke several times and turned 
over trying to find a softer spot. The 
two boys alternately dozed and took care 
of the fire. Anne did not get cold, for 
the rock behind her reflected the heat. 
All three were stirring at the peep of 
day, and as soon as it was light they ran 
down to the edge of the water to see 
what was happening there. 

Mr. Donaldson sat up at Anne’s 
hail. 

“We can’t do a thing until the men 
get back with the cable,” he said in an- 
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swer to her many excited questions. 

The men came soon. They tied a 
small rope to a good-sized rock and 
hurled it across at the narrowest 
point of the river. Then they fas- 
tened a strong wire cable to the 
end of the rope, and the three 
children drew it across. They 
passed the cable around a firm 
point of rock, and after several 
attempts, Dick hurled the rock 
back to the opposite shore. The 
men pulled in the rope. They 
now had a strong cable pulley 
crossing the river. 

The boys sent Anne across 
first. She stepped down into the 
water holding to the cable, and 
Manuel drew her across the 
river. Wet and shivering, she 
was gathered up into her fa- 
ther’s arms, where she felt 
warm and safe. The boys then 

urged the ponies into the water. The 

ponies had no difficulty in swimming 

across, for by morning the river was 
flowing more quietly. All three scram- 
bled safely ashore, about a hundred 
yards downstream. 

“I could swim across without any 
help,” said Dick. 

“T believe I could too,” said Paul, “but 
Father wants me to use the rope; so I’m 
going to.” 

Those were the words of the new Paul 
who was no longer boastful and over- 
bearing. 

“Come along, boys,” shouted Manuel. 
The lads waded in holding the rope, and 
were quickly drawn to the opposite 
shore. 

Dick and his father rode away home, 
where the mother was waiting for her 
boy. The others rode to camp. There 
was a real celebration that Sunday 
morning as the neighbors gathered 
around Anne and Paul. After the hun- 
gry wanderers were dried and fed, the 
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camp gathered for the church service. 
The prayers and hymns of thanksgiving 
seemed to have a special fervor that day. 
Professor Corson was there and took 
part with them. Paul did not avoid him, 
though his heart beat quicker when the 
professor came near him. 


Not until after dinner did Anne and 
Paul have a chance to talk together. 

“No one has said a word about the 
necklace,” said Paul. ‘What can have 
happened ?” 

“They’ve not missed it yet,” said 
Anne, “‘and this is our chance to find it. 
We know it’s somewhere in camp, and 
we know that no one here would take 
it. Father told me what to do when I 
lose anything. He said the Mind, deep 
down inside us, never forgets anything, 
and that it knows just where we have 
put anything down. So he says I must be 
quiet and listen. You and I have asked 
God to help us, and now we must let 
the Mind He gave us tell us what to do. 
Close your eyes, Paul, and think back 
over every place you went after you put 
the necklace in your pocket, and see if 
the Mind doesn’t say something to you.” 

A week ago Paul would have called 
such talk some of Anne’s nonsense, but 
now he was willing to try it. They had 
come down the slope, close to the swim- 


The necklace was laid on the sand 
between them. 
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ming pool, which was now deeper be- 
cause of the spring thaws. No one else 
was in sight, and bushes screened them 
from the row of houses. They were not 
likely to be interrupted. Paul closed his 
eyes and sat very still. Suddenly, he 
bounced up, exclaiming: 


“T went down to the edge of the pool 
for my paddle after I had the necklace 
in my pocket! It was almost dark, and 
I had to hunt for the paddle. I stooped 
over several times to feel for it, but I 
never thought of that when I started 
hunting yesterday morning. You see, I 
was so scared that my mind didn’t work 
right. I just went rushing around from 
place to place. You’re right, Anne: the 
thing to do is to get quiet and think.” 

“Let’s go look,” said Anne with a 
quiver in her voice. 

They ran down to the place where the 
paddle had lain, but the water was two 
feet higher than it had been Saturday 
morning. It was not clear now, for the 
mountain freshet was carrying silt 
down. Paul looked at Anne blankly. 

“Oh, look, look!’”’ implored Anne. 

Paul stood near the place where he 
had picked up the paddle, and peered into 
the water. Then he picked up a stick and 
stirred the water a little. Something 
clung to the stick. He lifted it. There 
was a gleam of dull blue 
through the mud. The 
necklace was drawn out, 
and laid on the sand be- 
tween them. Paul stared 
as if he could not believe 
it. Anne said, “We must 
say, ‘Thank you.’” They 
stood silent for a moment. 
Then, still in silence, Paul 
picked up the necklace, 
washed the mud from the 
stones, and went home. 


Anne followed. She was 
quite willing that he 
should say nothing at all, 
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but at the turn of the path he looked 
back at her. 

“I’m going now to tell Father all 
about it,” he said, “and I’ll never forget, 
Anne, how you helped me.” 

Anne went home, very happy. She 
did not want to shout or run or laugh; 
she sat quietly by Father’s side all eve- 
ning. They hardly talked at all. Anne 


and her father were often like that when . 


they were very, very happy. 

Paul came over after school the next 
day. 

“What if I had run away!” he began. 
“And I would have done it but for you, 
Anne.” 

“IT don’t believe you would,” said 
Anne. “You’re not the kind of boy that 
runs away. Youvu’re really brave, Paul. 


“Your real talisman is what you carry 
in your heart.” 
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Whenever there seems to be danger, you 
step right out in front. You might have 
started to run away, but you’d have 
come back before you got very far. Any- 
way, Father says nobody ever escapes 
trouble by running away. He just keeps 
meeting it everywhere until he turns 
and faces it, and gets over it once and 
for all.” 

Paul looked pleased when Anne said 
that he was brave. Every boy wants 
to be a hero, and every hero starts by 
being brave when he is a boy. 

“Anne, I must give back your talis- 
man. It did bring me good luck, but I 
don’t want to take it away from you.” 

“But, Paul, I truly want you to have 
it. I want you to have good luck too.” 

Paul drew out the miniature, and held 
it in his open hand. 

“It’s your mother’s picture, and you 
ought to have it.” 

“But it’s a talisman, and I gave it to 
you.” 

“What’s this about talismans and 

good luck?” Mr. Donaldson stepped 

out of the door and stood looking 
down at them. Anne had not known 
that he was at home. 


Paul looked red and uncomfortable. 
He did not want to talk about such 
things to any one but Anne. 

Anne had no secrets from Father. 
She said, “O Father, I’m glad you 
heard, because you can help us decide 
what ought to be done.” She told the 
whole story, beginning with the 
neighbor back at Grandmother’s who 
had said that Anne carried a good 
luck charm or talisman. 

“And you know, Father, I always 
do have good luck.”’ she said earnestly. 
“There was the time when the cross 
bull chased us; and another time when 
I was lost and that kind policeman 
found me and took such good care of 
me; and the time at the seaside when 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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How big a collection of stamps have 
you gathered by this time? I am sure 
that you must have several hundred 
stamps. Have you traded any stamps 
with your friends? I hope that you have, 
because exchanging is the best way to 
increase your collection without expense. 
Write me how your collection is grow- 
ing. 

Most boys and girls become tired of 
school now and then, but stamp collect- 
ing is one way of learning that will 
never grow tiresome. Your stamp al- 
bum is a history and geography book all 
in one. In it you will find records of 
wars and conquests; of discoveries and 
inventions; of great men and famous 
women; of countries, new and old. 

Think of our own country, for ex- 
ample. Suppose you make a picture gal- 
lery of our presidents. If you will look at 
your collection of United States stamps 
you will find that you have pictures of 
most of our best-known presidents. 
Mount the stamps on a square of card- 
board, and under each president’s pic- 
ture write the dates of his term of of- 
fice. You will have a fine picture gallery 
of the presidents. You could make a 
second picture gallery of other famous 
Americans that have been postally hon- 
ored. 


Every one of cur stamps has its own 
story to tell, if only you take time to 
learn it. In the last eight years there 


have been many commemorative stamps — 


marking important battles of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The first of these, for 
instance, was the Lexington-Concord is- 
sue of 1925. You probably have some 
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of these in your collection. These three 
little squares of paper tell how Amer- 
ica’s great struggle for liberty began. 
On the two-cent stamp of this issue is 
a picture entitled “Birth of Liberty.” It 
shows the hurriedly gathered Minute 
Men of Lexington being fired upon by 
the British “red coats.” The five-cent 
stamp recalls the way the Americans 
held the bridge at Concord. In the cen- 
ter of that stamp is shown the statue 
of a Minute Man, which now marks the 
site where the famous bridge once stood. 
On the stamp are also four lines of the 
well-known poem: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled; 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 


On the one-cent variety of this issue 
is a picture of George Washington as 
he takes command of the Continental 
Army at Cambridge. He is shown stand- 
ing under the Washington elm, while the 
troops march before him in review. 

If you study history from your “stamp 
history book,” your school history will 
be more interesting. If you are study- 
ing American history, try looking up 
some of the events in your stamp album. 
You ‘will find interesting accounts there, 
if the events are at all important, and 
then you can surprise your teacher with 
your added knowledge. 

Next month, we will tell you how to 
use your stamp book as a geography. 

If you are corresponding with Booster 
club members, why not ask them if they 
would like to exchange stamps with you? 
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“Well, here I am,” called Cyril, com- 
ing through the gate of the hedge into 
the limerick man’s garden. 

“Come right in,” invited the limerick 
man. “Everything is ready. I’ve just 
been getting some flowers, and as soon 
as I’ve swept the leaves out of my sum- 
merhouse we’ll have lunch.” 

“T’ll sweep them out,” offered Cyril, 
taking the broom. “There they go!” 

“You remind me of a busy old chap 
that I used to know,” said the limerick 
man, when he had brought the lunch. 
“Should you like to hear about him?” 

“T should,” said Cyril. “I’m quite 
ready.” 

“Well, then: 


“A busy old man with 
a broom 
Once started to 
sweep out a 
room; 
The dust 
around 
Till he couldn’t be 
found——_”’ 


“And that 
they heard was a 
boom, I suppose,” 
Cyril finished. 

“Here, here! Who 
is making the lim- 
erick, anyway, and 
what do you know 
about it?” 

‘*Well, if he 
couldn’t be found, 
he must have gone 
off,” said Cyril, “and 


flew 


The dust flew around. 


when things go off they often make a 
boom.” 

“Ah! things like fireworks and bal- 
loons, perhaps. Anyway, that wasn’t 
at all a bad way to finish the limerick. 
It was quite clever of you. Have some 
custard?” 

“Thank you,” said Cyril. “Talking 
about such a busy man reminds me of a 
man that my father was talking about 
the other day. He told me that this man 
had kept his nose to the grindstone for 
twenty years. It’s a wonder he had any 
nose left.” 

“Ah, now, you’re joking. That’s just 
a manner of speak- 
ing, when we say 
that a man keeps his 
nose to the grind- 
stone. see, 
there was once a 
scissors grinder, 
and when he sharp- 
ened anything he 
kept his nose very 
close to his grind- 
stone, so that he 
could see if it was 
sharp enough. Peo- 
ple, seeing him, 
would remark that 
he had his nose to 
the grindstone, 
meaning that he 
was busy again.” 

“Now, I suppose, 
people say that about 
any one who works 
hard. Is that so?” 
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The man from Honan 


“That’s right,” the limerick man 
agreed. “I’ll tell you the limerick about 


him. Are you ready?” 
“Quite ready.” 
“Then here we go: 


“There once was a man from Honan 
Who said, ‘I’ve a very fine plan. 

If I just keep my nose 

To the grindstone, who knows? 
Some day I may be a rich man!’” 


“And did he become one?” 


“IT never heard whether he became 


rich or not, but I do know that he 
was very happy. He was so busy 
that he hadn’t time to be other- 
wise. Most busy people are 
happy.” 

“T always am when I’m busy,” 
Cyril agreed. “It’s very tire- 
some, having nothing to do.” 

“Yes. If you want to be happy, 
be busy. That’s a good rule, and 
it usually works, as the little boy 
said when he dropped a brick on 
his uncle’s toe to wake him up.” 

“Did it work that time?” 

“Oh, toe-tally!”’ said the lim- 
erick man with a sly laugh. 


Cyril laughed. 


“Compared with a 
snail, I just 
hurtle.” 
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“Now, it’s you who are making jokes.” 
“Just for that you 
ought to make another limerick.” 
“All right, I will. You tell me 
what it is to be about, and I will 
make it.” 

Cyril was very thoughtful for 
a few minutes. 

“Here, here,” cried the lim- 
erick man. “If you think too 
long it will be hard to make the 
limerick.” 

“Well, then,” said Cyril, 
“make one about a turtle. I 
used to have one once.” 

“All right,” said the limerick man. 
“Here you are: 


“There was once a funny old turtle 

Whose owner had christened her Myrtle. 
She said, ‘Though I’m slow, 
There’s one thing I know— 

Compared with a snail, I just hurtle!’” 


“That’s fine,” said Cyril. “Thank you. 


Now I must be going. I have a lot of 
things to get busy about.” 


“Like the busy fellows in the lim- 


ericks, eh? Well, good-by.” 


“That’s right,” said Cyril. “Good-by.” 
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Spring 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JUNE ANN ARMBRUSTER (14 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The robin is singing merrily; - 
Flower perfumes fill the air; 
Children are laughing cheerfully ; 
There’s happiness everywhere. 


The trees are beginning to bear leaves; 
The sky is bright and clear; 

Every one is happy, 
Because spring is here. 


March Wind's Battle 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispvom) 


By BETTY CAROL DUNNING (11 years) 
Greybull, Wyo. 

One day March Wind was awakened 
by a shrill blast on a trumpet. He 
sleepily raised himself on his elbows and 
looked around. The ground was frozen. 
Icicles hung everywhere. It was still 
winter, thought March Wind, so he 
would go back to sleep. As he turned 
over, a tiny voice at his ear cried: 

“Behold! the great King of Winter 
is ruling the land. Never again, he says, 
shall Spring and Summer take his 
throne.” 

For once in his life March Wind was 
frightened. Spring had been fighting 
for the throne, since it was time for her 
to rule the land. March Wind had not 
been there to help, and King Winter had 
won. What if Spring could not get the 
throne back? 


March Wind stood up and made ready 
to fight. When he was all ready, he 
hurried off in his winged shoes. When 
Spring and her helpers saw him, cries 
of joy went up. 

When King Winter saw March Wind, 
he stamped his feet, tore his hair, and 
cried: 

“Now all is lost, for my men and my 
servants cannot win a battle against 
March Wind.” 

March Wind quickly put old King 
Winter out of the way, and Spring soon 
sat on the throne. 

Flowers sprang up, and all signs of 
winter melted. Then March Wind 
roared and bellowed, and people in their 
homes shuddered and said, “March 
Wind is angry, and we must beware.” 

But truly March Wind was only ex- 
pressing his joy at having helped Spring 
win the throne. 


Song of the March Wind 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By FIRELAN KINDER (13 years) 
Cordell, Okla. 


I am the March wind 
You fear and hate. 

You grumble if I’m early, 
You grumble if I’m late, 


But little you realize 
The good I bring; 

I blow out the winter 
And blow in the spring. 
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How Tom Earned His Rite 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JIMMIE GAY (8 years) 
Olathe, Kans. 


One cold, windy March day, Tom 
slipped out of bed. ‘Mother,’ he said, 
“will you buy me a kite?” 

“No,” said his mother, “but I will tell 
you how to get money to buy one.” 

“Oh, please tell me how,” said Tom. 

“You get dressed and I will tell you 
how,” replied his mother. After break- 
fast she said, “Get your bicycle out.” 

“All right, Mother,” said Tom. 

“Mr. Tompson, the druggist, has a 
job for you,” said Tom’s mother. 

“What is it?” asked Tom. 

“You are to deliver things on your 
bicycle to people.” 

“Do you think I will have enough 
money by noon to buy a kite?” asked 
Tom. 

“Yes,” said his mother, smiling. 

At noon that day Tom came home 
with a bright smile on his face. “I have 
fifty cents,” he said. 

Then his mother asked, “Do you think 
it is fair to get pay without work?” 

“No,” said Tom, “I think it is more 
fun to work for money than to ask for 

So Tom got his kite and was happy 
to think that he had earned his own 
money. 


March Winds 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By ESTHER ELIZABETH FITCH (10 years) 
Moncton, N. B., Canada 


The March winds blow from north to 
south, 
As cold as cold can be. 


From the wide-opened mouth of the 
Northland, 


Far over the open sea. 
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The Coming of Shring 

(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By PHYLLIS HULSE (11 years) 
Malta, Mont. 


Spring comes tripping over the earth, 
With flowers blooming at her feet, 
With streamlets bubbling o’er with 

mirth, 
And winds that swell with fragrance 
sweet. 


She wakes to life the sleeping flowers; 
She calls from the hive the honey bee; 


She sends to the earth the April 
showers, 


And brings new life to bush and tree. 


Betty Carol Dunning, Phyllis Hulse, and 
Esther Elizabeth Fitch have earned sub- 
scriptions to WEE WISDOM this month. The 
others whose work is published have been 
awarded membership cards from our WEE 
WISDOM Writers’ Guild. To all readers who 
have sent us material we extend our sincere 
thanks. 

If you are under fifteen years of age you 
may submit a poem or an essay, but be 
sure that it is written on the subject given 
for the month. Give your full name, age, 
and address. Originality, neatness, and 
length of material are important. The 
authors of the best three contributions are 
awarded a year’s subscription to WEE WIS- 
DOM magazine free. Others whose work is 
published receive guild membership cards. 
We cannot return unused material. 

Our subject for May material is “Other 
Peoples and Other Countries.” If you have 
any friends or schoolmates who came from 
a foreign country, ask them to tell you about 
it. Or you may find material for your poem 
or story in your geographies. Do not copy 
anything, however. All work must be orig- 
inal. The last date on which May material 
can be accepted is March 1. 

June stories and poems must be mailed 
by April 1, and our subject is “Vacation 
Time.” The close of school, vacation pas- 
times, vacation trips, what you do during 
vacation—these are some of the many sub- 
jects to write about.—THE EDITOR. 
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By Vada F. Carlson 


cAsked one sleepy crocus of another, 

“Do you suppose Sprin?, has come, my brother?” 
This crocus awoke and replied to his sister, 
“Oh, dearie me! We've never yet missed her! 
We're always amonj the first to Zreet her. 

Let’s jump right up now and 30 to meet her.” 
So they pushed up the warm, brown earth below, 
And thrust off the blanket of soft, white snow; 
Then opened their blossoms and looked about, 
And cried, “Not another bud is out!” 

But West Wind whispered, “Sh-h-h! Be still.” 
And there came Spring, dancing, over the hill. 
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(SOOD WORLDS 


Anchors aweigh! we’re off on another 
voyage. What do you think we have 
done this month while waiting for our 
monthly meeting? We have written a 
play. If you will just take a deck chair, 
we'll begin. Here is the program: 

Scene: The Land of Good 

The time: Now 

The characters: KING GOOD WORDS, LOVE, 
the king’s daughter, and HIS COURTIERS. 
Each courtier is dressed in fancy court 
costume and bears a sign on which is printed 
his name, such as Wisdom, Faith, Action. 
(We may have as many courtiers as we 
like.) Love is dressed in a beautiful flow- 
ing gown. The GARDENERS are dressed in 
overalls, and carry shovels and hoes. SELF- 
ISHNESS wears a ragged black costume. 
King Good Words is seen seated upon his 
throne, conversing with his courtiers. Love 
is seated at his left. Suddenly Action, a 
courtier, rushes breathlessly into the room 
and kneels before the king. 

ACTION: Your Majesty, your Majesty! 
an unworthy courtier has come into our 
beautiful kingdom. 

THE KING: What! an unworthy courtier 
has dared to enter our fair realm! He 
must be banished at once. What is his 
name, and where is he? 
ACTION: I have but now learned hi 
name. It is Selfishness. (The courtiers 
gasp at the awful word.) He is now 
talking to your Majesty’s gardeners. 
PITY: Ah! what a shame, your Majesty! 
I have heard of this villain. If he passes 
on his thoughts to your gardeners they 
will become ugly, idle fellows, just like 
Selfishness. 


THE KING: He shall be banished at once. 


9700°* 


We cannot have our peaceful kingdom 
ruined. You all know that every one in 
the Land of Good works for others. If 
all become selfish, our land will soon be 
filled with war and want. 

WISDOM: We must use wisdom. 
JUDGMENT: We must use judgment. 
ACTION: We must use action. Something 
must be done. 

(All talk at once, each boasting how he 
would rid the land of Selfishness.) 

THE KING: Quiet! I will give each of 
you achance. Who will try first? (All 
are afraid to try. Then the king’s 
daughter comes and stands before her 
father.) 

LOVE: I will overcome Selfishness for 
you, Father. Before love, he will be 
powerless. 

THE KING: But I cannot let you go where 
there is danger. 
LOVE: Please, Father! 


I am the only 
one that can conquer him. Wisdom, 
Judgment, Action, all are helpless be- 
fore Selfishness. Only Love can conquer 
him. Please say that I may go. 

THE KING: Go, then, and if you are vic- 
torious, my crown and half my kingdom 


shall be yours. (Love goes out amidst 
the cheers and shouts of the courtiers.) 
(Curtain) 


Act II 
In the king’s garden 
Selfishness is talking to the king’s gar- 
deners, whose names are Work, Persever- 
ance, and Ambition. They sit on the ground 
or lean on their tools. 


SELFISHNESS: Why should you work all 
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the time. Why are you not lazy and 
happy? Be selfish. 
THE GARDENERS: (springing up and 
shouting) You’re right. We will. (They 
start to leave, but at the exit meet Love. 
She smiles upon them, and they back 
away. In her hand she carries a small 
package. She addresses Selfishness, 
who looks at her in wonder and then 
kneels, quite overcome.) 
LOVE: I heard that you had come to our 
land to live, and we are glad to have 
you; but of course Selfishness cannot 
dwell long in the Land of Good; so I 
have brought you a small gift. (Self- 
ishness unwraps it and holds up the let- 
ters U and N. Love takes them from 
him and fastens them before his name 
on the sign he wears.) Now you are a 
fit subject for our Land of Good. Arise, 
for Love has changed you from Selfish- 
ness to Unselfishness. (The king and 
the courtiers enter and form a, semi- 
circle back of Love and Unselfishness. 
The king takes his crown from his head 
and places it upon Love’s head.) 
THE KING: Henceforth you shall be our 
queen, and I, your humble helper; for 
Love has saved our land. (Shouts and 
cheers.) 

(The End) 


If you have not yet joined our Booster 
Club, write to the Secretary, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo., for in- 
formation. Here are 
some especially good let- 
ters that we have re- 
ceived this month. 


Even if we are not 
close to a church we can 
worship just by being 
quiet and thinking and 
reading about God. June 
and her family have a 
worship period each 
week. 
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June also is proving that kindness is 
stronger than anger. 


Dear Booster Club: I live out on a big 
ranch in Northern California, and my fam- 
ily seldom can go to church in the nearest 
town on Sundays. So I have organized 
a little Sunday school here on the ranch. 
At this meeting we say The Prayer of 
Faith together. Then we go over the Boost- 
er club rules and pledge, to help us to re- 
member them during the week. After this 
I read the Bible lessons from WEE WISDOM, 
and Mother explains them to the younger 
children. After that we do whatever Mother 
or I suggest. This is one way in which I 
try to make others happier. 

One day when I was trying to think very 
hard, my little brother insisted on keeping 
up an annoying noise, even though I asked 
him to stop. At last when I was beginning 
to get quite angry, I felt that I would have 
to tell him very crossly to keep quiet in 
order to make him do so. I realized that 
that would only make him tease me more, 
so, instead, I said gently, “Alden, let’s play 
a game. I wonder which of us can be 
quiet the longer.” This game proved very 
successful, since he did not speak until I 
wanted him to. I have learned that friend- 
liness pays.—June Howells. 


There is power in united prayer, and 
faith and prayer combined can do all 
things. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
keep the pledge. Last week I had a stiff 
neck. My mother and brother and I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and by night my neck 
was almost well.—Donald Grantham. 


Fair play and good 
sportsmanship should be 
characteristics of every 
Booster. Every one ad- 
mires a cheerful loser. 

Fear is merely a lack 
of courage and confi- 
dence. Lillian overcame 
her fear by filling her 
mind with courageous 
thoughts. 

Dear Secretary: I feel 
quite happy today and hope 
all the other Boosters feel 
the same. Our school had 
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a ball game with another school last week 
and won, thirty-two to nine, in nine in- 
nings. I didn’t think the game was fair 
because the teams were so uneven, but the 
other players were good sports and did not 
fuss; so we are having another game with 
them this Friday. 

All the girls in our room gave a play for 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association that same 
Friday called “Old Times in the South.” 
I was to announce the play and when I got 
in front of all those people I was fright- 
ened; but I thought, “God is my help in 
every need,” and I did not feel afraid after 
that. We have a reservoir at our school 
and go swimming in it every afternoon, but 
today it was so cold that we couldn’t go 
in.—Lillian Schmitt. 


Health should be as natural for us as 
sunshine is for the flowers; because we 
can turn our thought within to the Fa- 
ther for healing, just as the flowers turn 
their faces toward the sun. 

Dear Booster: I am thankful that my 
mother learned of WEE WISDOM magazine, 
and she is pleased for sister and me to be 
members of the Booster club; for it helps 
us to be good. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every morn- 
ing and every night and I pray for all the 
Boosters’ health and success. I have had 
poor health for four years, but I am using 
The Prayer of Faith now, and my health is 
improving. My mother was sick Friday 
night, but I used The Prayer of Faith for 
her, and Saturday she was well. I am 
thankful to be a member.—Rachel Gladys 
Kern. 


We feel sure that many WEE WISDOM 
readers try to speak only good words, 
but have not yet joined our club. If you 
are one of these, why not join? You 


will find our letters and leaflets helpful. . 


Dear Secretary: As secretary of the 
Booster Club in Victoria School, I am writ- 
ing my first monthly letter. There are 
twenty-eight members here altogether. Al- 
ready we have had two meetings and we 
know the Booster song by heart. 

I think we shall all like being Boosters. 
I know that I do already. We should be 
glad to be Boosters, for it helps so much. 
I often forget, but I hope that I’ll always 
try all the harder to remember each time 
that I fail to keep the pledge. 


March, 1933 


We are making a pennant for our Booster 
Club. Won’t that be nice? John Simpson 
is president of the club here. He gives out 
names and acts as chairman. I write down 
the minutes. 

The Boosters are all looking forward to 
their membership cards, and after that 
their badges. Those who belong to the 
Boosters are lucky, for I find it helps im- 
mensely. Hoping that the Boosters will be 
glad that there are more members joining, 
I am your true Booster.—Eleanor Fife, 
Sask., Canada. 


Bon voyage until next month, Boost- 
ers. If you liked our little play, let us 
know. We should be glad to have you 
give it at your club meetings also. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Virginia Myers: health for her mother; 
Laverne Vogel: success in her school work; 
Juliet Clarke: success for her parents and 
herself; Dorothy Zampa: prayers to be bet- 
ter, and health for her mother and herself; 
Betty Smith: prayers to keep her fingers 
out of her mouth; Joan Grundy: prayers; 
John Brewington: prayers for a _ perfect 
healing so that he may walk without 
crutches and be able to attend school reg- 
ularly; Margaret Kramer: prayers for her- 
self and family; Hazel Murdock: prayers 
to be obedient, to practice her music reg- 
ularly, and to overcome fear; Godpower 8. 
J. Prince: prayers; Alex H. Lawson: 
prayers; Laree Finch: prayers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

John Brewington, Route 1, Box 10, 
Cooper, N. C.; Esther Fitch (10 years), 26 
Waldon St., Moncton, N. B.; Roy McBride, 
251 West 16th St., Houston, Tex.; Georgia 
Liebler (12 years), 3193 Perry Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Belle Guilford, Box 62, North 
Windham, Maine; Daniel D. Lawson, % S. 
Saviour’s School, Buguma via Degema, 
Nigeria, W. Africa; Virginia Caulfield (12 
years), 2827 S. Clinton, Dallas, Tex.; Juliet 
Clarke (15 years), 515 Aqueduct St., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada; Sarah Pierce (9 
years), 705 Broadway, Helena, Mont.; Olga 
Van Reenen (11 years), Box 63, Volksrust, 
Transvaal, §. Africa; Joan Grundy (12 
years), 23 Casson St., Ulverston, Lancs., 
England. 
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Christ Heals 
LESSON 10, MARCH 5, 1933. 


Our lesson story for today is one of 
the most beautiful stories in the Bible. 
Read Mark 5:31-438. 

Jesus was a very busy man. Because 
He was able to heal people’s bodies and 
to satisfy their hunger, the multitudes 
called on Him for help. In our story 
for today the one who came to Jesus 
for help was not one of the poor persons 
who lived in Capernaum but Jairus, an 
officer of the Jewish church. 

Jairus had a little daughter that he 
loved dearly. This child became very 
ill, and Jairus feared that she might die. 
In his great distress he went out to find 
Jesus. When Jairus had found Him, he 
fell at His feet and said: “I pray thee, 
that thou come and lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be made whole, and live.” 
Jesus went with Jairus to his home. By 
that time the little daughter was dead. 
Jesus went to her bedside and, taking 
her hand in His, said, “Little girl, get 
up.” When she got up, Jesus told her 
parents to give her something to eat. 
This was probably done for two reasons: 
to strengthen the child, and to assure 
the family that she was well. 

We too should like to know that there 
was one in our neighborhood to whom 
we could go for help when we are in 
trouble. We cannot go out and find Je- 
sus, the physical man, nor will He come 
and place His hand in ours and heal us; 
but we can call upon Him for help and 
receive it just as surely as did the people 
of Capernaum. This is true because it 
was the Christ mind in Jesus that made 


it possible for Him to heal, and we too 
have in us that Christ mind. 

Jesus called upon the Christ power 
in Himself to heal the child, and she 
was healed. When we learn to call upon 
the Christ power in ourselves, we shall 
be able to heal not only ourselves but 
others, just as Jesus healed. 

We can learn to use the Christ mind 
in us by asking that mind to heal and 
prosper and direct us, just as we can 
learn to sing, play, paint, dance, or work. 
In any of these things, we try once; if 
we are not able at first to do the thing 
that we desire to do, we keep on trying 
until that mind in us which understands 
the thing we desire to do acts, and we 
are able to do the thing successfully. 

Use the following thought this week: 

My Christ mind heals and blesses me. 


Christ Feeds the Multitude 
LESSON 11, MARCH 12, 1933. 


In our lesson for last Sunday we had 
the story of how Jesus used His Christ 
power to heal. Today we have a story 
that tells cf His using that same power 
to feed a great crowd of hungry people. 
These two stories, taken together, help 
us to understand that the Christ mind 
or the Christ power in us is our “help 
in every need.” Read Mark 6:30-44 
for the story. 

In this story Jesus and His disciples 
took a boat and started out to a desert 
place to rest a while. The crowd saw 
them start and followed by land. Upon 
arriving, Jesus found the crowd already 
there, and began teaching them. Toward 
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evening He told the disciples to feed the 
people. They did not understand Him, 
because they had not learned to use 
their Christ power as Jesus had, and 
suggested that He send the people home. 
Jesus asked them how many loaves they 
had. They found in the crowd a little 
boy who had five loaves and two fishes. 

These loaves and fishes were probably 
very small, perhaps not more than 
enough for the boy’s lunch. Jesus took 
the food, blessed it, and passed it to the 
multitude. We are told that “they ate, 
and were filled.” 

The five loaves and the two fishes may 
be compared to the ideas that boys and 
girls have in their minds. By way of 
illustration, let us use the story of the 
Wright boys. As young boys, they had 
in their minds the idea of flying. This 
idea was one of power—the power to 
fly. They kept believing in it and work- 
ing on it. 

The Christ mind in them blessed their 
idea and it grew, until today our swift- 
est means of travel is by airplane. Do 
you see how the Christ mind in them 
took their idea and blessed 
it and passed it out to us 
until thousands of persons 
today are flying safely 
through the air? Their idea 
was blessed just as_ the 
Christ mind in Jesus blessed 
the boy’s lunch and passed 
it out to feed the multitude. 

Our thought for today is: 

The Christ mind in me 
blesses my ideas. 


Daniel, the 
Courageous 
LESSON 12, MARCH 19, 1933. 


All boys and all girls ad- 
mire the person who knows 
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this reason you will enjoy the story 
about Daniel, found in today’s Bible 
lesson. Read Daniel 1:8-15. 

After a battle between the Babyloni- 
ans and the Israelites, which the Baby- 
lonians won, the Babylonian king told his 
servants to bring him a number of the 
finest young boys among the Israelites. 
These boys were to be taught the learn- 
ing of their conquerors, and their food 
and drink were to be the same as those 
of the king. Among the boys chosen 
were the four sons of Judah. Daniel, 
who was one of Judah’s sons, knew that 
the rich food and the wine were not 
good for him and his brothers; so he 
asked that they be given plain food and 
water to drink. The king’s servant 
feared that the four boys might grow 
thin and ill and that the king might 
blame him for their condition. Daniel 
finally persuaded him to let them try the 
simpler diet for ten days. At the end 
of that time the servant found that the 
sons of Judah were not thin and ill, but 
that their skin was actually clearer and 
they were in better condition than the 
boys who had been fed as the 
king commanded. When the 
king had all the boys brought 
before him he found that 
Daniel and his companions 
not only were stronger, but 
that they learned more readi- 
ly than the boys who had 
taken the rich foods and the 
wine. 

This story makes us won- 
der why any bright boy or 
girl would drink wine or eat 
food that would make his 
mind dull and his body ill. 

Each of you will be called 
upon some day to decide for 
yourself whether you will se- 
lect only food and drink that 


what is best for him and has 
the courage to do it. For 


The raising of 
Jairus’ daughter. 


will build a strong body and 
a clear-thinking mind, or 
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food and drink that will J 
cause your muscles to become 
soft and flabby and your 
mind dull and listless. When 
that time comes, remember 
that it is easy to do as the 
gang does, but that it takes 
a Daniel to stand for the 
thing he knows to be right. 

Our thought for the week 
is: 
I do always the thing I 
know to be right. 


Stories of Jesus 
LESSON 13, MARCH 26, 1933. 


For today’s lesson we are 
going to recall to our minds 
some of the things we have 
studied during the last three 
months. Sometimes we call a lesson like 
this one a review. By this we mean that 
we look at the lessons again, to find out 
how much we have really learned from 
them. As we study these Bible lessons, 
we should learn more than simply the 
story that each one tells us. We should 
find in each lesson a thought that we 
can use in making ourselves happier and 
our lives more helpful to others. 

Get your WEE WIspoM for January 
and look at the lessons on pages 27, 28, 
and 29. The first one told us how love 
helps us to work with others. The sec- 
ond lesson told us how to use the Christ 
power that is in each one of us in doing 
God’s work, rather than in showing how 
clever we are. Did you learn from that 
lesson what God’s work is? Any work 
that helps to make people happy and 
healthy and kind and loving is God’s 
work. 

The next lesson told us some important 
things about prayer, and Lesson 4 told 
us how to keep our bodies well by keep- 
ing our minds free from ugly, unhealthy 
thoughts. The next lesson told us what 


Jesus ministering 
to the ‘multitude. 


Sabbath. 

Now take your WEE WIs- 
DOM for February and turn 
to page 29. The first les- 
son topic there is “We Are 
Chosen.” Do you feel that 
God has chosen you to help 
with His work? 

We next learned to help 
our thought-seed grow by 
thinking only good thoughts. 
If we learned in that lesson 
to feed our thoughts, I am 
sure that the next one helped 
us to watch our thoughts 
grow. Watching one’s 
thoughts grow is a good 
game that each one can play 
by himself. 

We next learned that our 
most troublesome storms are those that 
take place in our minds; and we learned 
how to still them. 

In March, we have only three lessons. 
Read them over again carefully. Our 
thought for this week is: 

The Christ mind in me guides me in 
all that I do. 


Prayer of Faith 
WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


wv is meant by keeping the 
\ 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Willow Whistles 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


Since the invention of the jackknife, 
whittling has been a popular ‘hobby. 
Whether you are resting between 
marches on a hike or passing the time 
at home, plain whittling is fun. In a 
few minutes, you can fashion the like- 
ness of a little man, of an animal, or of 
almost anything from a stick. 

A one-tone, two-tone, or three-tone 
whistle can be easily and quickly made 
at this time of year when the sap is 
rising in the trees. Successful whistles 
can be made from many smooth-barked 
trees, but the bark of the willow is best 
because it is soft and is easily separated 
from the wood. It is also very tough 
and does not break so readily as the bark 
of other woods. 

Select a live limb from 1% inch to 
11% inches in diameter. A single-tone 
whistle should be about 4 inches long; 
a two-tone, 6 inches; and a three-tone, 
8 inches. At the beginning the branch 
should be 2 or 3 inches longer than the 
completed whistle. Use this extra part 
as a handle while fashioning the whistle. 
Trim off one end as 1 in figures A and 
B. Then at the length you desire the 
whistle to be, cut through the bark all 
the way round the limb, as at 2 in figures 
A and B. 


tle all over; not hard, lest the bark be 
broken. Light taps will just loosen it 
from the wood. Hold the handle firmly 
in one hand, and with the other hand 
see if the bark will turn on the wood. 
If not, keep tapping until it is loosened 
and will slide off and on, like a sleeve. 
With the bark held in its original posi- 
tion, cut the desired number of notches, 
as in figures A and C. Slip off the bark 
and, where the notches show in the 
wood, enlarge them to about three times 
their original size, as shown in figures 
B and D. The deeper the notch is, the 
deeper the tone will be. 

The end of the whistle that is cut off 
at an acute angle is the mouthpiece. Be- 
tween the first notch and the mouth- 
piece trim off a thin shaving about 14 
inch thick, as in figures B and D. Do 
the same between the first and second, 
and the second and third 
notches. Slip the bark tube 
back into place and fasten 
it on the under side of the 
whistle with a small tack. 
If you cover one or two of 
the holes with your fingers 
when blowing, the tone may 

(Please turn to page 44) 


Now, with the 


back of your 


knife or any 


blunt tool, tap the 


bark of the whis- 
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the wind is call - ing 
the wind is call - ing 


out, come out,” it seems to say.‘Let’s skip and jump and run and play!” 
in the win-dow and out the door,  Scat-t’ring things all o’er the floor. 


| 
a little ritard. 
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the wind is call- ing 
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Chis Page for Nother and Dad 


Spring is at hand, and no doubt you are already thinking of fresh 
paint and new paper. This is natural, for the earth is getting ready for 
a rich, new appearance, and human beings feel at this time a like urge 
to renovate and redecorate their homes. 


But how about your mental house? Are you putting that in order 
along with the redecorating of your home? There is no better time than 
now for brushing away the dust of doubt and despair, and letting the sun- 
light of Truth shine in and dissolve every adverse thought that has found 
lodgment in your mind. 


Unity periodicals are helping many persons to put their mental 
houses in order. Coming regularly with messages of inspiration and 
cheer, they help the reader to feel that all things are indeed made new. 
Three Unity periodicals are listed below. At least one of them has a 
special message for you. Let it come to you for a while, and watch the 
effect that it will have on your life and affairs. 


Y/ BEELY UNITY is an eight-page weekly periodical that meets the 
needs of the busy man or woman. Its articles are brief and pointed, 
its language simple and free from confusing terms. One of the most pop- 
ular features of Weekly Unity is the “Some One Prayed” page, which gives 
true instances of answered prayers. Other features are Lowell Fillmore’s 
weekly article, “Things to Be Remembered,” and Silent Unity’s letter to 
the readers. The International Bible Lessons are presented and meta- 
physically interpreted. Every page of Weekly Unity is an inspiration 
and a help. 


Ces BUSINESS is published monthly, and contains fifty 
pages of practical ideas for putting business on a successful basis. 
This magazine does not bring you mere theory; it presents actual in- 
stances from the experiences of outstanding business men who have ap- 
plied Truth teaching successfully to their everyday commercial problems. 
Christian Business is of interest to all business persons—employers, em- 
ployees, and professional men and women. 


Y OUTH is a monthly magazine in which every member of the family 
will find something of interest. It presents delightful fiction with 
Truth lessons, articles with a modern outlook, poems with a note of in- 
spiration, questions from puzzled readers, with replies by Youth’s editors, 
and a number of other interesting features. Youth is for you whether 
you have few or many years to your credit. To read and study it is 
to feel yourself a part of this new, progressive age. 


The price of each Unity periodical is $1.50 a year. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Coralee’s Idea 


What Part One Told 


Coralee and her mother have gone to the 
city to take care of Coralee and Red’s aunt, 
who is ill. Coralee writes to the gang, say- 
ing that her aunt is no better, that her 
uncle is out of work, and that everybody is 
gloomy and cross. She decides to say The 
Prayer of Faith for her aunt’s family and 
asks the gang to say it with her each day 
at half-past four o’clock. 

At first Red is embarrassed and says he 
thinks the idea is silly, but upon thinking it 
over he realizes that he is as eager for his 
aunt to get well as Coralee is; so he says 
the prayer with the rest of the gang. Now 
it is time for Coralee to come home, and 
the gang are anxious to hear the results of 
their prayers. 


Part Two 


The first week in 
March, Coralee came 
home. The gang found 
it hard to wait un- 
til after school to 
see her. They 
became restless 
during the last 
hour in the after- 
noon, and as soon 
as they were dis- 
missed they 
started on a run to 
the spot where 
they knew she 
would be waiting. 
They were anxious 


to hear how their prayers had worked— 
for she had told them nothing except 
that things were better. Then too they 
wanted to tell her about Red. 

“There she is,” called Andy as the 
gang turned into the lane. Sure enough, 
there she was at the big gate, waiting 
for them. 

“Hello, gang!” she shouted, and 
turned and raced for the Roost. The 
Spartans raced after her and soon had 
the fire going in the fat stove. 

“My, but this Roost looks good to me,” 
Coralee said as the gang took off their 
coats and gathered around the stove. 
The Spartans were 
impatient. 

“Tell us about 
Uncle and Auntie, 
Coralee,” begged 
Red. “You prom- 
ised you would.” 

“IT know I did, 
Red. I would have 
written about them 
in my last letter, 
but I wanted to 
save the news until 
I could talk to 
you.” 

“You said things 
were better,” 
Cousin re- 
minded her. 

“I should say 


“Hello, gang!” 
she shouted. 


be & 4 
F 
J, 
Ren 


they are,” Coralee laughed. “Sit down, 
everybody, and I’ll begin at the begin- 
ning.” 

“We’re ready,” said Andy. 

“After that first letter,’ Coralee be- 
gan, “I waited for something to happen, 
but somehow nothing seemed to change 
a bit. Uncle answered every ‘ad’ in the 
newspapers but he didn’t get a job, and 
Auntie couldn’t eat anything.” 

“My! How could she live without 
eating?” Kegs could not imagine such 
a condition. 

“T began to wonder about that too,” 
said Coralee. “Every day, as soon as 
the cousins came home from school, they 
would run in to see their mother, and 
they looked so disappointed when she 
wasn’t any better that I could hardly 
stand it. I didn’t stop saying The 
Prayer of Faith, but sometimes I had 
a hard time believing it.” 

“But you knew it was true, Coralee,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Yes, I know I did, but it was hard 
to feel it sometimes when things didn’t 
seem to be getting any better. I tried 
to remember that God couldn’t fail, and 
I guess, away down inside, I did remem- 
ber—but it got snowed under and I be- 
came so discouraged that I was cross. 
One day I was down in the basement 
thinking the prayer, and the water 
faucet kept dripping. It irritated me so 
that I lost my temper. I know I 
shouldn’t have lost it, but that is what 
happened. 

“T went upstairs and told Uncle about 
the faucet. He thanked me and said 
that he guessed there was no use in let- 
ting everything about the place go to 
ruin just because he was discouraged. 
Then he went to the cellar. I went with 
him and handed him the tools as he 
worked. He had the faucet fixed in no 
time. 

“ “My, you did that easily,’ I told him. 
‘You certainly can do a lot of things. It 
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The gang took off their 
coats. 


must have taken you a long time to learn 
them all.’ Uncle smiled the saddest 
kind of smile. It made me want to cry. 


“ ‘Ves, sister,’ he said, he always calls 
me sister, ‘I can do almost anything 
that needs doing around a house. I’ve 
spent most of my life building houses 
and I can do a little of almost everything 
along that line. I can paint and paper 
and do a little cement work and car- 
penter work; and I can do some plumb- 
ing and even some electrical work if | 
am put to it. But that sort of puttering 
doesn’t bring in any money.’ 

“Then I thought of something. ‘Say, 
Uncle,’ I said, ‘Mrs. Moore’s kitchen 
faucet drips, and her front door sticks 
when she tries to open it. Do you think 
that you could fix those things? I think 
she’d be glad to pay you to go over and 
do that work.’ Uncle looked so queer 
that I thought at first he hadn’t heard 
me. He sat looking straight ahead for 
a long time, then he jumped up and 
whirled me around and around the base- 
ment. 

“*T believe you’ve hit it, sister,’ he 
said, and he hurried upstairs.” 
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“What was it you hit, Coralee?” asked 
Chink impatiently. 

“Why, a job for Uncle, but I didn’t 
know it then. I didn’t really think of 
anything except Mrs. Moore’s door and 
her faucet. Uncle got some cards printed 
which told all the things that he could 
do, and his telephone number. Then 
the cousins and I went around the neigh- 
borhood and gave them to people. You 
ought to see how busy Uncle is now. It 
seemed as if every family in that part 
of town had been looking for some one 
who could do just that kind of work.” 

“He has to work hard, doesn’t he?” 
Kegs wanted to know. 

“Yes, but he says he loves to tinker, 
and he’s so jolly now that it is fun 
when he comes home at night. He says 
that all the time he was so busy looking 
for something big to do that he over- 
looked the little things right under his 
nose. He expects his business to grow 
into something big soon.” 

“Is your auntie better, Coralee?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“Oh, yes! Just as soon as folks be- 
gan calling Uncle to fix the garage doors 
or to build a new porch for them, Auntie 
was so pleased that her 
stomach cheered up too. It 
was worry that was the 
matter with her all the 
time, I guess. Uncle says 
it was that leaky faucet in 
the basement and my fuss- 
ing about it that got 
things moving in the right 
direction, but I know it 
was our prayers. I would 
never have noticed that 
faucet if I hadn’t gone 


down to the basement : 3 


where is was quiet, to 
pray.” 
“Don’t the cousins know | 


how to pray?” asked = 
David. 
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“Yes, they prayed, but I’m not sure 
they expected their prayers to be an- 
swered until Uncle began to get work 
and Auntie felt better.” 

“Well, Red, why don’t you tell her?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“Tell me what?” Coralee looked at 
Red. 

“Oh, nothing much.” Red looked em- 
barrassed. “I just didn’t act very nice 
when your first letter came.” 

“Why, Red, didn’t you want to help?” 
Coralee looked surprised. 

“Of course he did,” said David quick- 
ly, “and he’s been here every day since. 
Why, he has done more than any of us.” 

“Go on and tell her, Red,” urged 
Andy. 

“Well,” Red began slowly, “since 
we’ve been praying for Aunt and Uncle 
every day, Carrots has quit coughing.” 

“Did you pray for her too?” asked 
Coralee. 

“That’s the funny part of it,” said 
Red. “I was thinking of Uncle and 
Auntie and knowing that things were all 
right with them, and suddenly things 
got all right with Carrots.” 
“Yes, and with you too, Red.” 


Kegs 


a 


“After that first letter, I waited for something to happen.” 
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could wait no longer. “If you won’t tell 
her, I will. What do you think, Coralee? 
Red got the highest grade in the arith- 
metic test!” 

Coralee’s eyes opened wide. 
she almost gasped. 


“Red 


“Yes, Red!” laughed Chink. “We 
knew you’d be surprised.” 

“‘Well——”’ Coralee began. 

“T know,” grinned Red. “When you 


left, Miss Morgan had just told me that 
I was behind everybody else in the class. 
No wonder you can’t believe it.” 

“Oh, I do believe it, Red, but how did 
it happen?” 

“T don’t know,” said Red, “except that 
the first day that we said the prayer I 
suddenly knew how to work a problem 
I had missed before, and after that 
arithmetic has seemed clear and easy. 
Before, I never could see any sense to 
most of those problems, but now I like 
to work them.” 

“T guess when we commence thinking 
about God’s helping somebody else, we 
think ourselves into good without try- 
ing,” said Coralee happily. 

“Thinking certainly starts things 
humming,” said Chink. 

“Yes,” added Kegs, “and if we’re 
smart we’ll be careful of what kind of 
things we think. We don’t want to start 
the wrong things humming.” 

“If we stick to the prayer we can’t 
go wrong,” said Cousin Bob, as the gang 
put on their coats to go home. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please give us your new 
address. If your family is subscribing 
to any of our other magazines, please 
list them also, and tell whether or not 
they have a prosperity bank. This will 
help us to make sure that you receive 
your magazines promptly. 
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HOW JIMMY 
AME THROUGH 
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ARRIE BLAINE YEISER | 


What Changed 
Jimmy 


The book How Jimmy Came 
Through was so well liked by 
both boys and girls that the first 
edition did not last even until 
Christmas, and we were com- 
pelled to print another supply. 


This fascinating story is about 
a boy who really loved his fa- 
ther, his mother, and his baby 
sister, and who did not actually 
mean to be selfish. The trouble 
with Jimmy was that he thought 
more about play and having a 
good time than he did about help- 
ing his mother with the heavy 
work that she had to do. 


But meeting “Plucky” Mathi- 
son changed all this for Jimmy. 
Plucky did not think it unmanly 
to help his mother with the wash- 
ing, or to take care of his baby 
sister, and Jimmy began to fol- 
low Plucky’s example. It was 
not long before Jimmy made his 
father and his mother proud of 
him. 

You will like Jimmy’s story, 
which is told in 18,000 words. 
The book has an attractive cover 
and many illustrations in silhou- 
ette. Its price is 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE CARDINALS CALL 
By Moyer 


My heart is full of joy today, 


Because I heard a cardinal say, 
“Wet year, wet year! 
Good cheer, 300d cheer! 


No fear, no fear! 


Sprin?’s here, sprin}’s here!” 


eee 
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Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 18) 


I was carried out by the tide; and then 
this time when the river came down on 
me.” 

“Yes, you always do have good luck,” 
said Father seriously. 

“And do you think it’s because of my 
talisman?” Anne asked. 

“You have a talisman, Anne, but it is 
not dear Mother’s picture, precious as 
that is.” 

“What is it, then?” 

Both children were looking at him 
eagerly, and Mr. Donaldson hoped that 
he could make his explanation so clear 
that they would remember it always. 

“Your real talisman is what you carry 
in your heart. You see, it would not be 
fair for a few people to have possession 
of some magic object that would bring 
them good fortune, while all the rest of 
the people would have to do without it. 
The real talisman is one that everybody 
in the world may carry.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that every one in 
the world can have good luck?” asked 
Paul. 

“Just that. Every one in the world 
can have good luck just as long as he 
remembers to keep his talisman always 
with him.” 

“But what is his talisman, Father?” 
asked Anne. “I have so many things in 
my heart. Which is the talisman?” 

“The understanding that you are a 
child of God, and that God loves you 
and is always taking care of you.” 

Both children sat silent for a while, 
thinking of that big thing. 

“That’s what Grandmother said, that 
my talisman was in my heart and that 
every one could have one. I didn’t un- 
derstand then, but I do now. We can 
both have it, Paul. You see, I didn’t 
give it to you after all.” 

“You showed me how to find it, Anne. 
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I didn’t know God cared about boys un- 
til you told me. I always thought he was 
too busy to bother with me, especially 
as I’m not so good as I might be.” 

“Fathers are never too busy to bother 
with children,” said Anne positively. 
That was one thing about God of which 
she was sure. 

“You can take the picture back now,” 
said Paul giving it to her. 

“Yes, I see now that my talisman 
isn’t something that I can give away. 
Each person must find his for himself. 
But if any one really wants to know 
about his, we can tell him about it, can’t 
we, Father?” 

“Yes, that is one of the kind things 
we can do. When people want to know 
why we are happy and fortunate and 
never afraid of things, we can tell 
them.” 

Anne hung the silver chain around 
her neck once more. She had wanted 
to share her talisman, and she knew 
now that she had something that she 
could give to all these people whom she 
loved: the knowledge that they, too, had 
talismans. 

Anne’s talisman had grown to be 
such a big thing that there was no end to 
the sharing of it. 

(The End) 


Table Blessing 


By ALICE HANCOCK 


Dear Father in heaven, I thank 
Thee 


For all Thy blessings today. 
Be near me, and guide and pro- 
tect me, 
And bless all my loved ones, I 
pray. 
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iA Page lo Color} 


Should you like to be dancing under Italy’s sunny skies with Antonietta and 
Griselda? Eduardo has dropped a coin into the monkey’s tin cup. As you 
color the picture, remember that these Italian children like rich shades of red, 
blue, and brown, 
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When Billy Ran Away 


By ALICE P. MACDOUGALL 


Billy Goat was a very unhappy little 
kid. His nose was puckered in an ugly 
frown as he lay on the grass in one cor- 
ner of the pen where he lived with his 
mother and his sister Nanny. His great 
brown eyes looked longingly toward the 
woods on the other side of the pasture. 
What an exciting place the woods must 
be! Just a short while before, he had 
seen Bess, the cow, going in that di- 
rection. She was followed by two or 
three of the sheep, and Gyp, the dog, 
bounded at her side. 


Billy thought it unfair that he was not 
allowed to join them. That is why he 
did not answer his mother the first time 
he heard her call, “Yaa, yaap, yaa—a.” 
He pretended not to hear. She called 
again, “Yaa, yaap, yaa—a.”’ He rose 
very sulkily and followed his sister to 
their mother’s side. 


Now a discontented goat worries his 
mother just as discontented children 
Mother Goat 


worry their mothers. 
showed Billy where 
to find the sweetest 
grass in the pen; 
she showed him how 
to rub nose 
against the rail, how 
to jump up and 
down, and how to 
roll over and over, 
so that he would feel 
good. Nanny was 
glad to learn these 
things, because she 
knew that Mother 
Goat was very much 
wiser than her chil- 
dren. But Billy 
Goat still scowled. 
He was sure that 
the grass outside 


Billy wondered whether or not the 
other animals would go to the cool 
woods, 


the pen would be much sweeter than 
that inside. He was certain that there 
would be more interesting things to do 
over in the woods. 


The next day was warm and bright. 
Old King Sol was so wide awake that 
everything else seemed to be asleep. 
Billy Goat could see his friend Bess and 
the other animals munching lazily in the 
pasture. He stole softly over to the cor- 
ner of his pen closest to them. In the 
very opposite corner lay Mother Goat 
and Nanny Goat, fast asleep. Billy won- 
dered whether or not the other animals 
would go to the cool woods today. 


Time slipped by. The animals seemed 
quite content to idle in the pasture. Billy 
Goat closed his eyes and drifted into 
dreamland. Suddenly he awoke. Where 
were Bess and Gyp and the sheep? With 
a cautious glance in the direction of his 
sleeping family, he got up and looked 
around. There were the animals, head- 
ing straight for the woods. They had 
almost reached the 
creek that divided 
the grove from the 


pasture. 
Billy Goat hesi- 
tated no _ longer. 


With a bound and a 
twist he was 
through the fence 
and away. Could he 
catch up with the 
other animals? Ea- 
gerly he forced his 
crooked little legs 
ahead. Some of the 
animals were cross- 
ing the creek now. 
It was not much 
farther. 

He stopped for a 
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moment and called 
to them, as loudly as 
he was able, “Yaap, 
yaa, yaa-a-a.” 

Bess, the cow, 
looked back. She 
saw her little friend. 
“Moo, moo-0-00-0,” 
she answered. 

Gyp, the dog, 
dragging himself 
out of the water on 
the far side, barked, 
“Bow, wow, wow.” 

Even the sheep, 

picking their way 
across, stopped and 
bleated, “‘baaa, ba- 
a—a.” 
To Billy all these 
funny noises seemed 
to mean, “Come on, 
little goat; you are 
welcome.” 

Therefore he went 
right to the water’s 
edge. The water 
looked strange and 
ugly. Even the trees were not so 
beautiful as they had appeared to be 
from the pen. But Billy Goat would 
not let his friends know that he was 
afraid. Carefully he stepped in. How 
cold and clammy the water felt! An- 
other step forward, and then another. 
The water was up above his knees now, 
but he must go on. 

Billy looked ahead. He was halfway 
across the stream. The rest would be 
easy. Suddenly something happened. 


His foot slipped in the mud. There was 
adeep hole. Billy fell down. The water 
was over his head. He tried to cry out, 
but his mouth filled with water and he 
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His head just reached above water. 


could not breathe. 
Desperately he 
kicked, trying to 
swim out, but one of 
his feet was caught 
under a root at the 
bottom of the 
stream. He stretched 
his neck. His head 
just reached above 
water. He could 
breathe, but how 
long could he kick 
like this? Already 
the muscles of his 
neck were cramp- 
ing. 

Billy Goat scarce- 
ly noticed Gyp 
swimming back 
across the creek. 
Only dimly could 
Billy hear him bark- 
ing in the distance. 
The other animals 
kept calling to him, 
telling him to keep 
his head up. Oh, 
why had he ever run away? The 
woods did not look beautiful any more; 
they were just dark and gloomy. 

“Why are you bringing me to the 
creek?” Farmer John asked Gyp who 
was pulling at his overalls between 
barks, as they hurried to the water. 

“Oh, ho!” Farmer John continued, 
catching sight of Billy Goat, “so our 
little goat thought he was grown up, 
and ran away from his mother.” 

With a knowing chuckle, Farmer John 
loosed Billy’s foot and carried him from 
the creek. The little goat shivered and 
whimpered. 

“You are pretty cold, I guess, little 
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fellow. Well, I will dry you off, then 
take you to your mother.” 

How happy Billy was to be in the pen 
again! His mother and Nanny jumped 
up and down for joy when they saw him. 
Billy answered with a feeble, “Yaap, 
yaa.” But Mother Goat knew that he 
meant, “I will never run away again. 
Home is the nicest place in all the 
world.” 


Judge Jimmie 
(Continued from page 8) 

three nights a week he comes here to 
practice. It’s hard on him, losing so 
much of his playtime; but he may have 
to take care of himself sooner than most 
boys, and then his music may be of real 
value to him. Don’t you boys want to 
try the march together before you go 
home?” 

Jimmie swallowed hard. So that was 
the way things had been. And he had 
set himself up to judge Albert. 
Jimmie’s eyes grew large and round. 
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He was not going to judge any one eve: 
again. He would try to be kind and 
friendly to everybody. 

“Yes,” he said smiling at Albert, 
“we'll try it. Tonight he can come over 
to my house, and we’ll play it again on 
our piano. We can practice together as 
much as we like now, for he’s going to 
be in my club as soon as we figure out 
a way in which to earn a dime. Ready, 
Al?” 

Jimmie could hardly wait to get home 
to tell Mother. He liked himself better 
than he had all day. He liked Albert 
and his school and his neighborhood bet- 
ter, and the week-end was going to be 
fine. 


Willow Whistles 
(Continued from page 32) 


be changed. The whole handle may be 
cut off or part of it left on, as you wish. 
By experimenting with the size of the 
notches and the depth of the air pas- 
sage, you may make quite a nice musical 
instrument. 


in the group is the “bird.” 


(‘Bird-in-the Nest 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


This is a jolly springtime game that is fine to play when the birds 
come back to us after their long winter visit to warmer lands. 
keep all your little friends right in the game all the time it is being played. 


The children that are playing must be divided into groups of threes. 
Two children of each group join hands to make a “nest.” The third child 
It cuddles down in the nest. The number of 
birds must always be one more than the number of nests. 


When the one in charge of the game calls out, “Birds, fly away,” each 
bird must leave its nest and try to get into another nest. 
exchange the bird without a nest must try to find an empty one. After all 
the nests are taken, one bird is left homeless. 
and the “homeless bird” has its chance to find a nest. 


It will 


During this 


The call is given again, 
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March Puzzle 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


LUCILLE MORGAN 


If March comes in as numbers 1 to 152, it will probably go out as numbers 
153 to 262. With a pencil draw a straight line from one dot to the next, start- 
ing at number 1. Perhaps you will wish to color the picture afterward. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: Word Pyramids: 
Hidden Birds: stork, owl, lark, heron, E I 
linnet, oriole. lee pit 


fleet spite 


Changing Words: SKATE—stake, takes; 
CARES—races, acres; LOOPS—spool, pools; 
DANGER—garden; DESERT—rested; KNIT- 
TER—trinket. 
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Priscilla Prim, a Walking Doll 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount on stiff paper, and cut out 
the figures. Punch holes at both A’s and 
B’s. Pin the large wheel in back of the 
girl’s dress, at points B with a brass fas- 
tener. Pin the small wheel on the doll’s 
carriage at points A. Hold the girl by 
her sash and push her along on a rug or 
cloth. If the wheels do not move easily, 
make the holes a little larger. 
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Next Month in Wee Wisdom 


““A Concert for Easter,’ by Carlotta Kraft Gillis 


—in which Jean Marlowe writes the best language paper in 
her class, and earns a visit from a famous singer. The singer, 
with her little daughter Gretchen, comes to Jean’s humble home 
on the river bank and entertains the family with songs and 
dances, making Jean the proudest and happiest girl in school. 


“Making Sunshine,”’ by Cleda Reyner 


—in which Tommy wants to know what a fellow can do 
on the third day of rain. When he decides to help Mrs. Eld- 
ridge with Baby Bob, he has so much joy that Mother says y gz 
Tommy has been making sunshine for himself. I 3 


“The Pigeon Race,”’ by Grace Wolleson 


—in which Ned and Jim begin to train their pet pigeons 
to take part in the championship races. It means time and 
labor, but the boys are determined to have Ebony and Bunty 
win prizes. This is the first chapter of a three-part story. 
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“Easter Egg Favors,” by Jatta Taylor Keith 


—in which you are shown how to make, from eggs, paint, 
paper, and nut cups, attractive novelties such as Humpty 
Dumpty, a clown, and other things. 


There is not room on this page to tell you about the other delightful 
things that April Wee Wisdom has in store for you, but we can tell you 
that you are going to enjoy every page of it. 


Why not order a subscription to Wee Wisdom as your Easter gift 
to some little friend? Then, while you are looking forward to the April 
issue, you can be thinking how much pleasure it will bring to your friend 
too, and your joy will be doubled. If you want to order a twelve-month 
subscription, send us $1.50 with your order; if you want to subscribe for 
eight months only, send us $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


My day shall be 
A gay parade 
Of pleasant hours 
Good thoughts have made. 


Bright banners flung 
Against the sky, 
I’ll make with words 
Of courage high. 


My loving heart 
Has led, today, 
Each golden hour 
Down wisdom’s way. 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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